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PROGRAM 
TWENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


1922-1948 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Ray Graham, Program Chairman 
HOTEL FORT DES MOINES, DES MOINES, IOWA 
April 25-28, 1948 


SUNDAY, APRIL 


10:00 Board Directors—South Ballroom 

1:30 

5:00 Complimentary Tea given the Des Moines Chapter 
8:00 P.M. General Session—Grand Ballroom 


Call Order—Mr. Arthur Hill, Director Department Pupil Ad- 
justment, Des. Moines Public Schools, and Chairman Local Arrange- 
ments Committee 

Chairman: Mrs. James Shannahan, Retiring President the Board 
Education, Des Moines Public Schools 

Music: Callanan Junior High School Glee Club 

Greetings: Dr. McCombs, Superintendent, Des Moines Public 
Schools 
Mr. Charles Martin, Executive Secretary, Iowa State Education As- 

sociation 
Dr. Elise Martens, Chief, Exceptional Children and Youth, 
Office Education 

Response: Mr. Harley Wooden, President, International Council for 
Exceptional Children 

Address: Conserving Human Resources—Dr. Henry Harman, President, 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 


MONDAY, APRIL 


9:15 General Session: Grand Ballroom 
Chairman: Mr. Winterstein, Director Special Education, Iowa 
State Department Public Instruction 
Music: North High School 
Address: The President’s Keynote Address—Mr. Harley Wooden, 
Superintendent, Michigan School for the Deaf, and President the 
International Council For Exceptional Children 
Address: Development and Trends Special Education—Dr. Elise 
Martens, Chief Exceptional Children and Youth, Office Edu- 
cation, Washington, 
Luncheon Meetings 
12:00 Brain Injured Child—Grand Ballroom 
Chairman: Mr. John Tenny, General Adviser, Education Excep- 
2:00 tional Children, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 
The Brain Injured Child and His Family—Dr: Alfred Strauss, The 
Cove Schools, Racine, Wisconsin 
Recorder: Mrs. Iva Boyles, Assistant Director, Education Exceptional 
Children, State Department Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois 
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The Socially Room 


Chairman: Mrs. Hazel Director, Division Special Educa- 

tion, State Ohio, Columbus, Ohio 

The Socially Maladjusted Children from the Viewpoint Super- 
visor the Public Schools—Miss Amy Allen, Supervisor, Di- 
vision Special Education, Ohio State Department Education, 
Columbus, Ohio 

The Socially Maladjusted Children from the Viewpoint Clinical 
Psychologist—Mr. Frankle, Director, Des Moines Child 


Guidance Center, Des Moines, Iowa 
Recorder: Miss Lucy Hepfinger, Psychological Consultant, Des Moines 
Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 
Developing the State Program Special Education—Dining Rooms 
and 
Chairman: Miss Jane Stoddard, Supervisor, Special Education, State 
Virginia, Richmond, Virginia 
Miss Florence Essery, Associate Professor Education, The Uni- 
versity Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Mr. Walter Snyder, Assistant Superintendent, State Department 
Education, Salem, Oregon 
Mr. Winterstein, Director Special Education, Iowa State De- 
partment Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa 
Mr. Guy Berry, Supervisor, Special Education Services for Physically 
Handicapped Children, State Department Education, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 
Recorder: Miss Mary Blair, Consultant, Special Education Division, 
State Department Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan 


Integrating Special Education with the Total School Program—South 
Ballroom 
Chairman: Miss Martha Black, Assistant Director, Education Ex- 
ceptional Children, State Department Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Illinois 
Dr. Stroud, College Education, University Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 
Miss Cleone O’Brien, Director Child Study, Elgin Public Schools, 
Elgin, 
Miss Mary Williams, Speech Correctionist, Oak Park Public Schools, 
Oak Park, Illinois 
Recorder: Miss Esther Lipton, Director, Special Education, State 
Maine, Augusta, Maine 


Working with Parents—Green Room 
Chairman: Mr. Stothers, Inspector Auxiliary Classes, Department 
Education, Ontario, Canada 
Miss Dorothy Warner, Adviser, Special Education, Department 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Dr. Edward Stullken, Principal, Montifiore Special School, Chicago, 
Illinois 
Recorder: Dr. Helen Davidson, Staff Psychologist, Division Education 
Exceptional Children, State Department Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Illinois 


The Nursery School Program for Exceptional Children—Rauch and 
Arizona Rooms 
Chairman: Mrs. Verna Carlisle, Child Development Consultant, Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 
Principles and Psychiatric Aspects Specialized Nursery School— 
Mandel Sherman, M.D., Professor Education Psychology, Uni- 
versity Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
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Nursery School for Deaf and Hard Hearing Children—Miss Alice 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The Cerebral Palsy and Orthopedic Nursery School—Mrs. Jewell Gaff- 
ney, Executive Secretary, District Columbia Society for Crippled 
Children, Inc., Washington, 
Recorder: Mrs. Dorothy Phillips, Executive Secretary, Iowa Society for 
Crippled Children and the Disabled, Des Moines, Iowa 


Vocational Education for Exceptional Children—Flamingo Room 
Chairman: Mr. Richard Hungerford, Director, Bureau for Children 
with Retarded Mental Development, New York, New York 
Mr. Howard Miller, Executive Director, Crippled Children’s Society 
Los Angeles County, Los Angeles, California 
Mr. Stanley Burns, Principal, Juvenile Detention School, Detroit, 
Michigan 
Mr. Chris DeProspo, Supervisor Guidance and Placement, Bu- 
reau for Children with Retarded Mental Development, New York, 
New York 
Recorder: Miss Violet Foster, Director Special Education, Jackson, 
Michigan 


2:00 Sectional Meetings 
Public and Private Agencies Working with Handicapped Children— 
Grand Ballroom 
Chairman: Mrs. Dorothy Phillips, Executive Secretary, Iowa Society for 
Crippled Children and the Disabled, Des Moines, Iowa 
Maysil Williams, D., Regional Medical Director, Children’s 
Bureau, Kansas City, Missouri 
Mr. Howard Benshoof, State Director, Iowa Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division, Des Moines, Iowa 
Mr. Earl Hall, Editor, Globe-Gazette, Member State Board 
Education, Mason City, Iowa 
Mr. Fredric Lattner, President, Community Chest and Councils, Des 
Moines, Iowa 
Summary: Mr. Percy Angove, Executive Director, Michigan Society 
for Crippled Children and Disabled Adults, Detroit, Michigan 


Psychological Diagnosis Physically Handicapped Children—Raucl 


and Arizona Rooms 
Chairman: Dr. William Cruickshank, Director, Special Education, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 
The Use Instruments Evaluation with Crippled Children and 
Adults—Miss Helen Holodnak, Chief Psychologist, Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled, City New York, New York 
Differential Diagnosis the Brain Injured Child—Miss Laura Leh- 
tinen, Educational Director and Vice President, The Cove Schools, 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Comparative Effectiveness Two Tests for the Deaf—Dr. Samuel 
Kirk, Professor Education, and Miss June Perry, School 
Education, University Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Recorder: Dr. Vivian Ellis, Associate Supervisor, Bureau for Physically 
Handicapped Children, State Education Department, Albany, New 
York 
Correlating Our Efforts Speech Correction—Green Room 
Chairman: Miss Jeannette Frazier, Supervisor Speech and Hearing 
Services, Illinois Division Services for Crippled Children, Spring- 
field, Illinois 
Dr. Severina Nelson, Director the Speech Clinic, University 
Illinois, Urbana, 


“i 
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Spencer Brown, M.D., Speech and Psychological Clinic, University 
Hospitals, University Iowa, Iowa 

Mr. Charles Moore, Director Speech Clinic, Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, 

Herbert Kobes, M.D., Director, Division Services for 
Crippled Children, Springfield, Illinois 


Camps for Exceptional Children—Palm Room 
Chairman: Mr. Arthur Flanagan, Consultant Recreation and Re- 
Habilitation, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Camping Education—Miss Mary Blair, Consultant, Special Edu- 
cation Division, Department Public Instruction, Lansing, Michi- 
gan 
The Exceptional Child Normal Camp Setting—Mr. Clyde Carter, 
Director Recreation, Iowa Society for Crippled Children and 
the Disabled, and Director Iowa Camps for Crippled Children, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
The Exceptional Child Specialized Camp Setting—Miss Betty 
Lyle, Executive Director, Outing Association for Crippled Children, 
Chicago, Illinois, and Director Timber Trails, Camp for Crippled 
Children, Oconomowac, Wisconsin 
Miss Elba Morse, Superintendent, North Michigan Children’s Clinic, 
Marquette, Michigan, and Director Bay Cliff Health Camp, Mar- 
quette, Michigan 
Camp Daddy Allen—Pennsylvania Society for Crippled Children, 


Color Film 


Resource Persons: Mr. Leon King, A., Des Moines, Iowa, Miss 
Dorothy Dolton, Crippled Children’s Classroom Teacher, Freeman 
School, Rockford, Illinois, and Director, Rotary Camp for Crippled 
Children, Rockford, Illinois 

Recorder: Miss Genevieve Clayton, Camp Fire Girls, Des Moines, Iowa 


The Curriculum for Room 
Chairman: Dr. Darrell Mase, State Teachers College, Newark, New 


Jersey 

What Makes Special Education Special—Dr. Robinson, Director 
State Department Education, Austin, 
Texas 

Requisites Special Education Curriculum—Miss Mary Frances 
Martin, Supervisor, Special Education, Los Angeles City Schools, 
Los Angeles, California 

Discussants: Mr. Paul Voelker, Assistant Director Special Education, De- 


troit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 
Dr. Fossum, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Miss Lettisha Henderson, Supervisor Special Classes, St. Paul. 
Minnesota 
Recorder: Miss Addie Lee Gregory, Director Special Education, Water- 
loo, Iowa 


Sanatorium and Hospital Classes—Flamingo Room 
Chairman: Miss Jane Bull, Executive Director, Illinois Commission for 
Handicapped Children, Chicago, Illinois 
Harold Greenberg, M.D., Senior Psychiatrist, Institute for Juvenile 
Research, and Consultant Psychiatrist, Illinois Children’s Hospital- 
School, Chicago, Illinois 
Dr. Romaine Mackie, Specialist, School for Physically Handicapped, 
Miss Sally Lucas Jean, Director Health Services, Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, New York, New York 
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Recorder: Miss Jessie Summers, Director Special Education, Rockford 
Public Schools, Rockford, Illinois 
Mentally Retarded—Dining Rooms and 
Chairman: Miss Myrtle Miller, Principal, Krug School Special Edu- 
cation, St. Joseph, Missouri 
Academic Program—Mrs. Stella Flint, Supervisor, Classes for 
Mentally Retarded, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, 
Pre-Vocational Industrial Training—Mr. Vaughn Ellis, Teacher, 
Senior Opportunity Class for Mentally Retarded, Queen Mary 
School, Hamilton, Ontario 
The Secondary School Program—Mrs. Ruby Van Meter, Assistant 
Director, Department Public Adjustment, Des Moines Public 
Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 
Effective Programs for Rural Communities and Small Cities—Mr. 
Harvey Stevens, Psychologist and Supervisor for the Mentally 
Handicapped, State Department Public Instruction, Madison, 


Wisconsin 
Recorder: Mr. Richard Dabney, Director, Division Special Education, 
4:30 P.M. State Department Public Instruction, Jefferson City, Missouri 
Delegate Assembly—South Ballroom 


5:30 
MONDAY, APRIL 


8:00 General Session—Grand Ballroom 

Chairman: Dr. Florence Dunlop, Past President, Psychologist and Super- 
visor Special Classes, Ottawa Public Schools, Ottawa, Ontario 

Music: North High School 

Address: Epilepsy—Frederic Gibbs, M.D., Associate Professor 
Psychiatry, University Illinois Medical School, and Director, Con- 
sultation Clinic for Epilepsy, Illinois Neuropsychiatric Institute, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Address: Medical Care and It’s Place the Total Program the Excep- 
tional Child—Hart Van Riper, M.D., Medical Director, National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis, New York, New York 


TUESDAY, APRIL 


8:00 Yearbook Committee Breakfast—Flamingo Room 
Chairman: Dr. Samuel Kirk, (Members the Yearbook Committee 
and editors chapters for the Yearbook) 


Special Tours 


12:00 Iowa Speech Correction Association Luncheon Meeting—Rauch and Ari- 
zona Rooms 
Chairman: James Curtis, President, Iowa Speech Correction As- 


sociation 
2:00 Demonstration and Movies, Physically Handicapped Children, Smouse 
Special School Auditorium 
4:00 Chairman: Miss Bess Johnson, Principal, Smouse Special School 


Delegate Assembly—South Ballroom 


6:30 President’s Dinner—(Dress Optional)—Grand Ballroom 
Presiding: Mr. Harley Wooden, President, International Council for 
Exceptional Children 
Toasts: The President the United States, The King 
Music: East High School, Roosevelt High School 
Address: Mrs. Spencer Tracy, President, John Tracy Clinic, Los Angeles, 
California 
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WEDNESDAY, April 
9:15 General Session—Grand Bailroom 
Chairman: Mr. Richard Hungerford, Vice President, International 
11:15 A.M. Council for Exceptional Children, and Director, Bureau for Children 
with Retarded Mental Development, New York, New York 
Music: Lincoln High School 
Address: announced 
Address: Who Handicapped Whom?—Dr. Wendell Johnson, Director, 
Psychological and Speech Clinic, University Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


12:00 Luncheon Meetings 
Programs Rural and Smaller Cities—South Ballroom 
Chairman: Miss Gwen Retherford, Supervisor, Handicapped Children 
State Kentucky, Frankfort, Kentucky 
Mrs. Lydia Newton, Speech and Hearing Consultant, Arizona Society 
for Crippled Children, Phoenix, Arizona 
Mrs. Frances Huggins, Principal, Roosevelt School for Exceptional 
Children, Miami, Florida 
Miss Lila Larson, Director, Minnesota Mobile Speech Clinic, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 
Recorder: Miss Mary Blair, Consultant, Special Education Division, 
Department Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan 


Programs Larger Cities—Palm Room 
Chairman: Miss Ingelborg Severson, Supervisor Special Classes, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 
Psychological Service Handicapped Children Basis for Edu- 
cational Placement and Planning—Dr. Grace Munson, Assistant 
Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, 
Should Placement Special Classes Voluntary Compulsory? 
Miss Helen DeLaporte, Assistant Supervisor Special Education, 
Department Education, Toronto, Ontario 
Dr. Leo Cain, Diréctor, Special Education, San Francisco 
College, San Francisco, California 
Gifted Children—Grand Ballroom 
Chairman: Mrs. Dorothy Norris, Supervisor Charge Classes for 
the Gifted, Cleveland, Ohio 
The Teacher—Miss Ruth Berkin, Public Schoo] 500, Speyer School, 
New York, New York 
The Parent—Mr. Howard Blanchard, Director, Guidance Clinic, Des 
Moines Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa, and Mr. Don Neary, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
The Psychologist—Dr. Florence Dunlop, Psychologist and Supervisor, 
Ottawa Public School, Ottawa, Ontario 
The Administrator—Dr. Benjamin Greenberg, Assistant Superintendent, 
Charge Classes for the Gifted, New York, New York 
Recorder: Dr. Samuel Kirk, Director, Special Education, University 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Reading Problems—Rauch and Arizona Rooms 
Chairman: Mrs. Ruth Chausse, Remedial Reading Teacher, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana 
Balanced Reading Program for the Slow Learning Child—Dr. Paul 
Witty, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Blind—Dining Rooms and 


Chairman: Mr. Leo Flood, Superintendent, Illinois School for the Blind, 
Jacksonville, Illinois 
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General Topic: Proposals for Program Education Guid- 
ance and Placement the Blind 

Synopsis the Report the Committee State Agencies for the 
Presented the California Legislature, December, 1946, 
Dr. Richard French, Superintendent, California School for the 
Blind, Berkeley, California 

The Oregon Plan—Mr. Walter Dry, Superintendent, Oregon State 
School for the Blind, Salem, Oregon 

Criticism Papers and Opening Discussion—Mr. Neal Quimby, 
Superintendent, New Mexico for the Blind 


Deaf—Green Room 
Chairman: Mr. John Grace, Principal, Gallaudet Day School for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri 
Miss Alice Streng, Director, Exceptional Children’s Division, Wis- 
consin State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Dr. Helen Lane, Principal, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
Missouri 
Mr. Stanley Roth, Superintendent, Kansas School for the 
Deaf 


Epilepsy—Flamingo Room 
Chairman: Mr. Ben Gray, National Director, American Epilepsy 
League, Chicago, Illinois 
Miss Betty Vilas, Supervisor, Consultation Clinic for Epilepsy, Illinois 
Neuropsychiatric Institute, Chicago, Illinois 
Mr. George Levinrew, Social Workers, Bureau Child 
Guidance, Board Education, New York, New York 
Mr. Willis, Executive Director, Illinois Epilepsy League, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


2:00 Sectional Meetings 
Mental Hygiene—Rauch and Arizona Rooms 
Chairman: Dr. Harry Baker, Divisional Director, Psychological Clinic, 
Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 
Dr. Church, Consulting Psychiatrist, Detroit Public Schools, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Dr. Grace Munson, Assistant Superintendent, Chicago Public Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Miss Agnes McCreery, Director the Family Society, Des Moines, 
Iowa 
Recorder: Mr. Isaac Jolles, Staff Psychologist, Division Exceptional 
Children, State Department Public Instruction, Springfield, 


Children with Orthopedic Conditions—Grand Ballroom 
Chairman: Miss Jayne Shover, Director Cerebral Palsy Division, 
Special Education Consultant, National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc., Chicago, 
Theme: New Thomas Hopkins, Principal, Harry 
Moore School for Crippled Children, Jersey City, New Jersey 
Miss Nellie Cummins, Principal, Delano School, Kansas City, 
Missouri 
Miss Melba Miller, Superintendent, Northern California School for 
Cerebral Palsied Children, Redwood City, California 
Recorder: Miss Caro Lane, Consultant for Exceptional Children, Depart- 
ment Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


The School Social Workers’ Program—Palm Room 
Chairman: Mrs. Helen Harland, Counselor Maladjusted Children, Ur- 
bana Public Schools, Urbana, 


Q 
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School Counseling Service for Exceptional Children—Miss Cor- 
delia Cox, Professor, Richmond School Social Work, Richmond. 
Virginia 

Miss Mildred Sikkema, Executive Secretary, National Association 
School Social Workers, New York, New York 

Recorder: Miss Hester Burbridge, Director Special Education, Evanston 

Public Schools, Evanston, Illinois 


Partially-Seeing Children—Green Room 
Chairman: Mrs. Della Loviner, Supervisor Sight-Saving Classes, 
State Department Education, Columbus, Ohio 
Research the Field Vision Testing—Dr. Nisonger, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Shall There National Organization for Sight-Saving Teachers?— 
Miss Thelma McReynolds, Sight-Saving Teacher, Joplin, Mis- 
souri 
Miss Gwen Retherford, Supervisor, Handicapped Children, Division 
Special Education, State Department Education, Frankfort, 
Kentucky 
Recorder: Miss Unah Winston, Smouse School, Des Moines, Iowa 


Hard Hearing—Flamingo Room 
Chairman: Miss Nellie MacDonald, Pre-School Classes for Children with 
Impaired Hearing, King Edward School, Toronto, Ontario 
Oregon’s Program for the Rural Children—Mr. John Taylor, Super- 
visor, Education Deaf and Hard Hearing, State Department 
Education, Salem, Oregon 
The Constance Brown Society for Better Hearing—How Helps—Mr. 
Alfred Thea, Director, Constance Brown Society for Better Hear- 
ing, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
The Language Problem the Severely Hard Hearing Child— 
Mr. John Grace, Principal Gallaudet Day School, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 
Secondary Education for the Hard Hearing Child—Miss Esther 
Howes, Parker High School, Chicago, Illinois 
The Part Played Medicine—D. Lierle, M.D., Department 
Otolaryngology and Oral Surgery, University Hospitals, University 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Growth and Development Ballroom 


Chairman: Allan Frankle, Director Des Moines Child Guidance 
Clinic, Des Moines, Iowa 
Factors the Growth and Development Children’s Personalities— 
Graves, M.D., State Director Mental Institutions for Iowa, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dr. Lydia Duggins, Assistant Professor Education, Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
The Education Superior Children—A Critique Current Policy— 
Mr. Allan Frankle, Director, Des Moines Child Guidance Clinic, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Children with Low Vitality—Dining Rooms and 
Chairman: Dr. Rose Parker, Director Special Education, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois 
Dr. Vivian Ellis, Associate Supervisor, Bureau for Physically Handi- 
capped Children, State Education Department, Albany, New York 
Mrs. Edwin Eells, Executive Director, Sunset Camp Service League, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Miss Lucy Elliott, Director, Special Education, St. Louis Public Schools, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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4:30 


5:30 Delegate Assembly—South Ballroom 
6:00 
8:00 Board Directors Dinner Meeting—Flamingo Room 
8:00 General Session—Grand Ballroom 


Chairman: Mrs. Ruby Van Meter, Assistant Director, Department 
Pupil Adjustment, Des Moines Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 


Music: East High School 


Installation New Officers 
Panel Discussion: The Recruitment and 
Special Education 

Presiding: Dr. Lord, Director Special Education, Michigan 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Training Teachers 


Recruitment: From the Point View the City School Super- 
intendent—Mr. Clyde Parker, Superintendent, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Recruitment: From the Point View the Teacher and Training 

Supervisor—Miss Gertrude Roser, Training Supervisor, Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Plans Projected Teacher Training roll call in- 
stitutions—Five minutes will allotted each institution de- 
scribe plans underway projected for promoting the training 
teachers 

Recruitment and Training Across the Nation: Summary—Dr. 


Romaine Mackie, Specialist, Schools for Physically Handicapped, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Conference State Directors and Supervisors Special Education will hold 
their Annual Meeting the Green Room the Fort Des Moines Hotel from 9:00 
4:00 Thursday, April 29th. 


report and discussion the joint study being made the Conference State 
Directors and the Division Children and Youth the Office 
Education. This discussion will led Dr. Elise Martens, Chief, Exceptional 
Children and Youth, and Dr. Mildred Stanton, President the Conference State 
Directors. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION DES MOINES 


the more unusual special education 
services which visitors will 
taken are the following: 

“Two-Way” Electrical Services for 
home bound children. Through the 


ISITORS the Twenty-Sixth An- 
niversary Meeting the Interna- 
tional Council Des 
have opportunity observe some 


the newer and more unique de- 


velopments special education. Tues- 
day morning, April 27, will de- 
voted series tours various 
special schools and classes. Among 


1948 


cooperation the Special Education 
Division the State Department 
Public Instruction, intercommunication 


equipment connecting the homes 
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severely physically 
dren with classrooms the public 


schools, has been installed. Children 
are literally able attend classes 


while confined their homes, listen- 
ing the conversation their class- 
mates and themselves contributing 
the discussion. This equipment used 
instead individual bedside instruc- 
tion from the fifth grade through high 
school. the only state 
which this equipment has been made 


available. 


Smouse Opportunity School for phy- 
sically handicapped children. Smouse 
School one the few such schools 
which has been planned house the 
physically 
Regardless 


types 
capped under one roof. 
theoretical objections the mix- 
ing children with differing handi- 
caps, Smouse has been oper- 
ating successfully for seventeen years. 
Orthopedics, cardiacs, malnutrition 
cases, the visually handicapped and 
the deaf are provided for this beau- 
tiful building. physiotherapy de- 
partment offers light treatments and 
corrective exercises. The building 
beautifully appointed and landscaped. 
Its facilities include crafts room, 
homemaking unit and 
addition which 


complete 
roof playground. 
will include swimming pool 
erected the near future. 


The Junior League Convalescent 
Home for hospitalized children. This 
hospital school for 
children maintained entirely the 
Des Moines Junior League with the 
exception instructional 
which are provided the local school 
system. This Convalescent Home of- 
fers opportunities for rest care and 
physiotherapy, and has access the 
facilities Blank Memorial Hospital 
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for children. Complete social and 


psychiatric services are maintained 
through the cooperation community 


agencies. 


The Spastic Kindergarten, operated 
the Iowa Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and the Disabled, has actual 
tie-up with the local school system. 
This pre-school 
speech therapy and social services for 
cerebral palsied children. 


Classes for the Retarded and Back- 
ward Child are maintained each in- 
structional level. The organization 
the Des Moines facilities somewhat 
unique that special education 
ices are provided units the regu- 
lar schools rather than independent 
instructional These 
are restricted children whose Binet 
tinuing program special education 
elementary 


groups. classes 


from grades 
through the tenth grade the senior 
high school level. While children 
these groups are recognized special 
class pupils, they participate many 


activities the total school program. 


The Department Pupil Adjust- 
ment, which responsible for the ad- 
ministration and supervision the 
special education program, combines 
all the school system’s child wel- 
Visiting teachers who 
behavior 


fare activities. 
deal with attendance and 
problems, the psychologists who offer 
psychometric services but 
disturbed and 


not only 
also counselling for 
maladjusted children, speech therapists 
and lip reading instructors, 
office census 
files, the transfer records, and is- 


which maintains 
sues labor permits—all these spe- 
cialized personnel and activities are 
combined one coordinated staff 
pupil personnel workers. 
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PECIAL education marching 

from one year the next toward 
the goal providing appropriate edu- 
cational facilities for every child with 
special physical, mental, emotion- 
problem. 1947 least five new 
State programs special education 
were started, while other programs al- 
ready existence were further de- 
veloped. The legislative enactments 
indicated the following information 
are those that have come the at- 
tention the Office Education, al- 
though there may others not yet 
reported. 

NEW PROGRAMS AUTHORIZED 

Arizona.—After years persistent 
efforts, those interested the wel- 
fare the mentally deficient Ari- 
zona saw the fruit their labor the 
passage the Child Colony Bill. This 
action the State from the 


group three which this year 


eliminates 


had made special provision for the 
care and training the feeble-minded. 
According the bill, in- 
stitution will erected site al- 
ready purchased the State for this 
purpose. superintendent has been 
appointed who will collaborate with 
the architect making plans and will 
survey the State, locating all its men- 
tally deficient children and winning 
their confidence and that their par- 
ents. 

Arkansas 


Arkansas.—The State 


Chief, Exceptional Children and Youth, Federal Secur- 

Reprinted from School Life, Official Journal the Office Education, volume 

30, No. January 1948, 20. 


Elise Martens 


has enacted comprehensive statute 
providing for the education physi- 
cally handicapped children public 
day schools. Act 412, passed this year 
specifies that 

Any child educable mind, de- 
termined the State Board Edu- 
cation, except child who currently 
enrolled the State School for the 
Deaf the State School for the Blind, 
between the ages six and twenty- 
one, who reason defective hear- 
ing, vision, speech, who crippled, 
cardiopathic, tuberculous, 
palsied, otherwise disabled, and who 
cannot safely and adequately edu- 
cated the public schools, de- 
termined competent medical au- 
thorities, shall considered 
sically handicapped child for the pur- 
Provided, that the 
directors any school district in- 


pose this Act. 


stitutional school may permit children 
below six years age attend ac- 
cording rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated the State Department 
The State Board 


Education. 
Education hereby 
foster, inspect, approve, and supervise 
program education for physically 
handicapped children defined this 
Act. 

The State 


districts the excess cost edu- 


will pay local school 


cation $200 per child, or, for 
children who must transported 
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other districts boarded away 
from their home districts, $350 
per child. Home instruction for chil- 
dren physically unable attend school 
and instruction hospitals and con- 
valescent homes are included the 
program. The special appropriation 
made the State also used 
for the cost the administration 
the Act, and, until the end the 
school year 1948-49, the cost schol- 
arships for in-service training teach- 
ers. 

Indiana.—House Enrolled Act No. 
163 creates Division Special Edu- 
cation within the State Board Edu- 
cation and provides for the special 
tween the ages and years who 
have physical and/or mental disa- 
bility which makes 
room activity impractical impos- 
sible.” Children eligible for admission 
the State residential institutions for 
the blind, the deaf, the feeble-minded, 
and the epileptic are excluded from 
the provisions the Act. The excess 
cost spent for the instruction such 
children, certified the local school 
corporation and the State Board 
Education, the legal basis for re- 
imbursement the State. max- 
imum amount, ceiling, specified. 
For the administration the Division 
Special Education, the sum 
000 annually appropriated. 

House Enrolled Act No. creates 
the Indiana Commission for Physically 
Handicapped Children, consisting 
twelve members, “seven whom shall 
officio members and five 
whom shall appointed the gov- 
The officio members are 
the directors various State 
departments. The duties the Com- 
mission are specified, the major ones 
being: (1) study conditions relat- 
ing physically handicapped children, 
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with view their improvement: 
(2) establish and maintain cen- 
tral register physically handicapped 
children; (3) coordinate the services 
all public and private agencies re- 
lating physically handicapped chil- 
dren; (4) stimulate efforts for their 
care, treatment, education, and social 
welfare; (5) provide for State- 
wide census. 

New State made its 

first State-wide provision educa- 
tional services for crippled children 
between the ages and years. 
“Crippled” children include “any child 
educable mind whose bodily func- 
tions members are impaired that 
cannot safely adequately 
educated the regular classes the 
public schools without the provision 
special services.” The statute 
enabling act and leaves the State 
educational authorities the responsi- 
bility drawing regulations re- 
garding the details its administra- 
tion. 
North Bill No. 
289 creates within the State Depart- 
ment Public Instruction Division 
Special Education, the director 
which charged with the usual re- 
sponsibilities administration and 
supervision, and cooperation -with 
local school districts and State agen- 
cies the establishment and develop- 
ment special instructional facilities 
for handicapped children the public 
schools. “Any person with physical 
mental handicap shall eligible 
for appropriate special instruction pro- 
vided for accordance with this Act.” 
age limit specified. 

The State Board Education, sub- 
ject available appropriations for 
carrying out the purposes this act, 
shall adopt plans for equitable reim- 
bursement school districts for costs 
carrying out the program. Excess 
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cost indicated the basis reim- 
bursement made the State 
and may applied home and hos- 
pital instruction well day 
and classes. County-wide plans 
authorized, with itinerant 
teachers speech and lip reading 
recognized appropriate personnel 


are also 


employed. 

EXTENSIONS EXISTING PROGRAMS 

many years com- 
prehensive program has been opera- 
tion California for the education 
physically handicapped children day 
schools. The 1947 Legislature ex- 
tended this program special educa- 
tion include appropriate facilities 
for the mentally deficient 
pulsory school age. The new Cali- 
fornia law requires school districts 


which more retarded minors re- 
classes for their education, 
ulates that the State Department 
establish minimum 
standards for all such schools and 
classes and the qualifications teach- 
ers thereof. The law provides for re- 
imbursement local school district 
for per cent the excess cost in- 
volved educating mentally retarded 
children, but not excess $75 for 
each unit average daily attendance, 
during the preceding school year, 
mentally retarded minors 
struction the said district. 

The Legislature also increased the 
maximum State reimbursement for 
the excess cost educating physically 
handicapped children from $200 
$400 per pupil. This ceiling applies 
particularly the cerebral palsied, for 
whom additional State financial assist- 
ance made available local school 
districts for the provision necessary 
housing and equipment. 

previous 
laws passed 1941 and 1945 further 


special 


Education 
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Florida 


Since 


ceveloped and clarified the 
program special education. 
the educational system Florida 
organized about the county 
unit operation, the county board 
education made responsible for pro- 
viding educational services and facil- 
ities for exceptional children under the 
general direction the State Depart- 
ment Education. 

The State gives the necessary finan- 
assistance recognizing each 
group more exceptional chil- 
dren one instruction unit for which 
State funds are allotted. special situ- 
ations this number may reduced 
The adjustment State funds and 
actual county apportionment for spe- 
cial education determined the 
number instruction units approved 
and positions filled. 

Exceptional children, defined 
the 1947 act, include any educable 
child youth who because phy- 
sical, emotional, mental condition 
has been certified unsuitable for 
enrollment the regular classes the 
public schools without the provision 
educational facilities 
specified that, wher- 


services.” 
ever possible, regular school facilities 
adapted the needs ex- 
ceptional children and that segregation 
special class take place only 
when this “would for the child’s 
benefit necessary because dif- 
ficulties involved teaching the child 
regular 

Young children who are least 
years old included the 
program they are suffering from 
deafness other handicap approved 
the State Board Education. 
Regulations adopted the State 
Board name, addition hearing 
loss, blindness and cerebral palsy 
qualifying conditions for such early in- 
struction children. 


may 
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State hospital school for 
severely handicapped children was 
created statute Iowa, and ap- 
propriation $500,000 was made for 
its establishment during the biennium, 
with additional appropriations for sal- 
aries. The hospital school will ad- 
ministered the State Board Edu- 
cation. This legislative action supple- 
ments the program special educa- 
tion day schools, which had already 
been established legislation 
previous years. 

Ohio.—The State Superintendent 
Public Instruction was authorized 
law arrange with the teacher-edu- 
cation institutions the State for the 
classroom and in-service training 
teachers 
Fifty per cent the salary instruc- 
tors may paid the State Educa- 
tion Department. This action ex- 
pected facilitate greatly the ade- 
quate preparation teachers for the 
comprehensive program special edu- 
cation that has been under way 
Ohio for years. 

Oklahoma.—The 1947 Legislature 
Oklahoma repealed special education 
law passed 1945 and enacted House 
Bill No. 122, which clarifies the pro- 
visions the program already estab- 
lished. According present 
statute, both physically and mentally 


handicapped children legal school 


age are served, and they include: 
(1) orthopedic, cardiac, and epileptic 
cripples; (2) children with defective 
vision; (3) children with defective 
hearing defective speech; 
(4) “children certified the 
State Board education have 
intelligence quotient which will 
qualify them for such special school 
herein designated.” The minimum num- 
ber any these groups 
recognized warranting the organiza- 
tion special class six, but 
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there are fewer than six children 
given school district they may 
transferred another district where 
suitable facilities are provided. 

State funds provided for the purpose 
reimbursing local school districts 
for the excess cost involved amount 
$65,000 for each fiscal year the cur- 
rent biennium. For mentally handi- 
capped children the reimbursement 
made the basis the teaching unit, 
with $750 specified the maximum 
amount per unit per year. For other 
groups the reimbursement the 
per-pupil basis, the maximum sum be- 
ing $200 per resident pupil per year, 
and $250 for pupils boarded away from 
home. Home and hospital instruction 
may included the program. 

The act also authorizes the State 
Board Education create Di- 
vision Special Education within the 
State Department Public Instruc- 
tion. financial provision has yet 
been made, however, for meeting the 
salaries and other 
volved setting this service, the 
funds thus far allotted being only for 
reimbursement local school districts. 

Washington.—Washington extended 
its already existing legislative program 
for the education exceptional chil- 
dren specifying separate approp- 
riation $250,000 for the “discovery, 
care, education, hospitalization, treat- 
ment and training educable persons 
afflicted with cerebral palsy.” or- 
der carry out the purposes the 
act, the State Departments Educa- 
tion and Health are authorized and 
instructed work together extend- 
ing and administering needed facilities. 
the State Department Health 
allotted the sum $50,000 for the 
provision medical services; the 
State Department Public Instruction 
allotted the sum $200,000 for the 
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URING the last decade there has 
appeared number research 
reports which the constancy the 
Binet I.Q. has been either major 


all 


these, certain observations pertain- 


concomitant consideration. 


ing the improvability intelligence 
ratings have been stated; most in- 
stances the tendency has been draw 
positive but conservative conclusions. 
However, recent monograph 
Bernadine conclusions are 
stated which reach far beyond those 
developed 
Schimdt subjected 254 children, origin- 
ally classified feebleminded the 
Chicago schools, closely controlled 
educational program and conducted 
series retests several areas in- 
tellectual and social behavior. Her 
data indicate that after three-year 
period controlled experimental edu- 
cation, the mean change I.Q. for 
the entire group was +19.5 points; 
less than per cent her experi- 
mental group were still classified 
feebleminded the conclusion 
this in-school period. Later measure- 
ments obtained the close five- 
year post-school period showed mean 
I.Q. gain 40.7 points with only 7.2 


Bernadine Schmidt, Changes Personal, 
Social and Intellectual Behavior Children 
Originally Classified Feebleminded. Psy- 
chological Monographs, Vol. 60, Number 
The American Psychological 
Washington, C., 1946 


Arthur Hill 


per cent the original group being 
classifiable feeble-minded. Schmidt 
concluded “that majority children 
originally classified feebleminded 
can grow mentally competent—” 
report Schmidt’s data has recent- 
appeared popular magazine un- 
der the caption 
Can Cured.” 

Perhaps one the most significant 
aspects the Schmidt study that 
the methods teaching described 
the author are different from those 
employed good teachers retarded 
children many other school systems. 
learning environment characterized 
freedom from frustration, emphasis 
upon the improvement both phy- 
sical well-being and home and family 
maintenance 
pleasant 
were available wide variety ma- 


relationships, the 


terials and teaching aids, and the em- 

ployment the usually accepted pro- 

gressive methods instruction 

learning”)—these 


perimental 
characterize the 
cedures used carrying out the study. 
Such procedures are way pe- 
culiar either the classrooms nor the 
school system which the research 
was carried on. 

Unless may conceded that the 


‘Ibid, 119. 
Stern, “Feeblemindedness Can 
Cured.” Woman’s Home Companion, Sep- 
tember 1947. 


Moines Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

This manuscript was read Dr. Harry Baker, Director the 
Dr. Baker states that the findings reported are general 
agreement with the experience his clinic. 


NOTE: 
Detroit Psychological Clinic. 
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leadership the experimental groups 
the Schmidt study was responsible 
for the unusual results reported, 
should possible discover similar 
results special education services 
Schmidt implies the popularized re- 
port, that “good teachers have taught 
the same way with equally good re- 
sults.” However, she believes that no- 
body ever hears about the children 
“who have come through.” 


RETESTS IN DES MOINES 


The findings the Schmidt study 
should challenging all special 
education administrators. They were 
especially interesting the super- 
visory staff the Des Moines Depart- 
ment Pupil Adjustment which 
new policy retesting special class 
pupils was inaugurated September 
1947. Between September 1947 and 
January 1948, 107 children originally 
assigned special classes 
normal borderline pupils 
range—50 81) were given Binet re- 
tests preparatory moving the 
special groups the next higher 
school level. These pupils, boys 
and girls, ranged ages from 
years months years months, 
the mean age being years months. 
The average time elapsed between 
Binet tests was over years months 
years months. All pupils had spent 
the time between original final 
tests the special education program. 
Variations I.Q. scores for the en- 
tire group have been tabulated 
terms original I.Q., time elapsed be- 
tween tests, original ages and ages 
time retests. Pearson coefficient 
correlation between original and re- 
test I.Q. also has been 
culated. 

These data should some sig- 
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nificance. They involve substantial 
sampling cases and were gathered 
subjects closely resembling those 
reported the Schmidt study. The 
Des Moines special class teachers have 
traditionally 
learning” good instruction, and 
the special education program has de- 
veloped around the elimination 
frustrating influences and the promo- 
tion more adequate personal and 
social development pupils. Much 
emphasis has been placed upon the 
offering creative activities. ad- 
dition, special classes are accepted 
all levels, including the senior 
high schools, regular units the 
general education 
lute segregation, such, reduced 
participating freely all activities 
the schools which they are part. 
Under such conditions, might 
expected find optimum amount 
social and intellectual growth—if 
these legitimately may regarded 
objectives special education. While 
growth were not included the Des 
Moines study, there little question 
but what the total effect the spe- 
cial education program has promoted 
very degree develop- 
ment the social areas. However, the 
data compiled Binet retests are 
hardly indicative general upswing 
I.Q. measurements. 


VARIATIONS IN I. Q. 


and current tests were tabulated 
point intervals, the mid-interval be- 
ing from I.Q. points. 

The distribution I.Q. changes 
almost 

Considering the three middle inter- 
vals (—7 +7) representing nor- 
mal expected variation, may 
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TABLE 


Distribution Original—Retest Variations 


+22 +17 


middle three intervals —72 
(—7 +7) 


observed that the changes 
per cent the group fell within 
relatively static classification. Exact- 
the same number pupils lost and 
gained scores above and below 
the mid-intervals, the corresponding 
plus and minus intervals having iden- 
tically the same frequencies gains and 
losses. Due slightly greater in- 
cidence cases the first minus in- 
terval (—3 —7) compared the 
(+3 +7), the 
group was 


first plus interval 
mean variation for the 
—.33 I.Q. points 


—18 


VARIATIONS AGE GROUPS 

Perhaps the greatest differences be- 
tween the Schmidt and Des Moines 
studies was the ages the pupils. 
the Schmidt study, initial tests were 
made about years age and re- 
tests continued over eight-year 
period. The Des Moines 
cluded many children 
had been given much earlier 
ages and the retest intervals were not 
uniform periods time. Neverthe- 
less, the average interval between 
original and final tests years 


TABLE 


I.Q. Variations Younger and Older Pupils 


Entire Group Ages 11-0 14-11 Ages 15-0 18-3 


I.Q. Variations 


Totals 107 100 
Per cent mid-intervals 
(—7 

Mean Variation 

PEM 

1948 


No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 

3.67 

3.67 

3.67 
100 100 


) 
+.54 
+1.04 
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months) included longer period than 
period 
when 


the three-year in-school 
Schmidt’s subjects. 
the Des Moines group 


down into two groups, the first in- 


However, 


cluding those whose last test was giv- 
differences 
changes were observed. 

The older group did indicate small 


plus average variation compared 
small minus variation for those under 
years age. However, the total 
difference was less than the point 
and the probable errors both aver- 
age deviations were almost large 
larger than the mean differences. In- 
terestingly enough, too, was the 
younger group where the largest in- 
crease was found. The older group in- 
cluded the biggest loss. 


VARIATION RELATION LAPSE 
TIME 
strengthen the implication that 
increasing age length special class 
experience little 
ise for plus changes retarded 


may prom- 


pupils, only necessary observe 
the variations tabulated relation 


length intervals between retests. 

the Schmidt study, the plus vari- 
ations I.Q. increased retest re- 
sults were compiled each succeeding 
age interval and were directly related 
the elapsed time between the orig- 
inal and successive retests. any 
conclusions might drawn from the 
Des Moines data, they would nega- 
tive relation ages subjects 
the time retest and possibly indica- 
relation increased length time 
between retests. 


VARIATIONS RELATION AGE 
ORIGINAL TEST 
There seemed consistent re- 
lationship the Des Moines group 
between the ages children the 
time the original tests and the de- 


scores. These data cannot accepted 
statistically sound because the 
small numbers cases represented 
each age level. However, the con- 
sistent trend from minus average vari- 
ations for children originally examined 
during the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th years, 


toward moderate positive average 


TABLE III 


I.Q. Variations Relation Elapsed Time Between Retests 


months 


I.Q. Variations yrs. 

No. 

+22 
+12 
—12 
—22 
Totals 
Mean Variations +2.12 


yrs. months 
Per Cent No. Per Cent 
100 100 
APRIL 
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TABLE 
Average Variations Relation Chronological Ages Time Original 
Ages Tests 
time 
original 6-0 7-0 8-0 9-0 10-0 11-0 12-0 13-0 14-0 15-0 
tests 6-11 7-11 8-11 9-11 10-11 11-11 12-11 13-11 14-11 15-11 Totals 
Mean 
Variation —8.75 —3.00 —.83 —.94 +.45 +-2.50 +5.00 +4.17 10.0 10.0 vail 


groups examined 
later should probably 
explored further with larger numbers 
Since all Schmidt’s data 
were obtained pupils examined 
subsequent the twelfth year, the 
possibility differences relative 
difficulty test items various levels 
the Binet 
the Des 


variation for the 
levels 


age 


scale might suggested. 
Moines data with 
Schmidt’s any respect probably 
their implication that subnormal 
and borderline children originally ex- 
tend 


agree 


amined upper levels 


make gains re-examinations. 


age 


VARIATIONS BY INTELLIGENCE GROUPS 


There seemed significant dif- 


TABLE 


ference between the average vari- 
ations children originally classified 
subnormals below 70) and 
the average changes the “border- 
line” group. 

While there was real statistical 
difference 
changes the two groups, may 
observed that 
were represented the two intervals 
greatest I.Q. gain and border- 
line pupils were represented the 
interval greatest loss. There may 

the data implication that 


those responsible for the assignment 


between the mean 


subnormal children 


pupils special classes should con- 
factors than 
before determining the 


sider many other 


measurement 


V 


Variations Children Originally Classified Subnormal and Border- 


line Intelligence 


Subnormals 


50-69) 


Changes 


+22 
+12 
—12 
—22 
Totals 
Mean Variations 1:55 
PEM 
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advisability special class placement 
for pupils the borderline brackets 
considerable number pupils origin- 
ally testing above I.Q. may ex- 
pected register the low—or even 
high—80’s subsequent retests. 
the 107 children re-examined the 
Des Moines study, who originally 
scored between 70-79 obtained 
I.Q.s above the retests 

these registering the 90-99 
bracket. These cases represented 
slightly over per cent the 
scoring between 
observe 

apparently 


children originally 
70-79. 
gratifying 

prevented the intellectual growth 
these borderline children, doubt- 
ful any the fifteen should con- 


tinue their special class assignments. 
DISTRIBUTION QUOTIENTS 


complete distribution Original 
—Retest I.Q. resulted 
Pearson .65 .04. 


scores 


A SPECIAL CASE 


the Des Moines study, the “orig- 
inal” all instances was based 
upon the test given immediately prior 
the special class placement. some 


instances, earlier test results were 
record. This was true number 
cases which significant plus 
changes were recorded; further exam- 
inations these records revealed that 
higher Q.’s had been obtained previ- 
ous the test upon which special class 
placement was determined. The case 

John was first referred the De- 
partment Pupil Adjustment 
educational problem the age 
years months. was repeating 
the first semester the first grade and 
was considered backward and 
sible special class candidate. Binet 
was obtained and the school 
was advised that John dull 
normal child but not special class 
candidate. Four years later, the 
age years months John was 
again referred. had advanced 
the grade having repeated and 
and advanced from “on 
Another Binet test was given, 
view Gates Primary Reading 
Test score 1.6 and the fact that 
John seemed developing some 
aggressive reactions his unsatisfac- 
tory school situation, was accepted 
Developmental Class. 

the time the retest John was 


Was a 


TABLE 


Distribution Original and 


80-84 
75-79 
70-74 
65-69 
60-64 
50-54 
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years months age and was 
apparentlly ready move into junior 
high special group. The obtained 
was 96! 

The use John initial Binet 
score this study would have cut 
down his gain only points 
but since measurement change 
during special class assignment was 
the objective the study, the use 
the previously obtained intelligence 
quotient would have 
sible. However, possible that the 
low I.Q. the time 
transfer special class was reflec- 
tion John B’s personal maladjust- 
ment rather than his actual intellectual 
potential. This partially borne out 
further study this case record. 

the time John B’s second 
Binet test was undergoing severe 
home Coming from 
broken home, had been placed with 
his paternal grandparents. Apparent- 
was the cause considerable 
grand- 


obtained 


this home. His 
father became angry and refused 


pay bill assessed for damages done 


John gang escapade. Much 
controversy ensued and the grand- 


parent attempted avoid assuming 
John’s position the family through 
all this was hardly secure, the 
grandparent only grudgingly discharg- 
ing his obligations after long period 
evasion. Meanwhile the grand- 
parents were advised the school 
nurse John’s need for more rest 
and more satisfactory diet. There 
John began complain periodic 
headaches and one time slight 
hearing loss was noted. 

After placement special class, the 
boy’s behavior improved; had the 
benefit much personal attention 
from unusual teacher. Meanwhile 
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the grandfather passed 
away and the home situation 
come more stable. 

The impact environmental factors 
was probably responsible for the low 
Binet score upon which John B’s spe- 
cial class assignment was approved. 
so, there was reason suppose 
that the low score represents meas- 
ure inferior intelligence; might 
instead have represented rejection 
the examiner, the test material, 
items involving school learn- 
ing (which was very low point 
the time this test was 
en.) While such circumstances are 
not record all instances large 
gains, the case John may 
fairly representative many 
amples variation I.Q. measure- 
ment. doubtful John B’s ac- 
tual intellectual potential ever varied. 
very obvious that his functioning 
was low ebb when was as- 
signed special class. equally 
ridiculous interpret John B’s im- 
tual backwardness. The implications 
are probably better explained terms 


attitudinal factors, learning de- 
ficiencies, and insufficient diagnosis 


and test interpretations. 
CONCLUSIONS 


conclusion, the Des Moines data 
improvement insofar the effects 
adequate schooling upon subnormal 
and borderline children are concerned. 
However, certain positive observations 
might made. 

While nearly three quarters 
the Des Moines remained 
near-static level, there were enough 
variations beyond the+ point in- 
tervals indicate that 
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Vestern Reserve University 

Western 
Cleveland, Ohio will offer courses 
Speech Correction, Audiology, and 
Teaching the Deaf. The first session 
from June July 30. The 
second session runs from August 
until September 10. 

addition the regular courses 
speech correction, special course 
entitled Speech Correction for the 
Orthopedically Handicapped will 
offered. orientation course 
for teachers and physical and speech 
therapists techniques for establish- 
ing speech. 

Speech Correction for Teachers and 
Clinical Techniques Hearing and 
Speech Therapy are initial and tech- 
nical courses for beginning teachers. 
Clinical 
perience handling varied types 
cases available metropolitan area. 

retical course fitting hearing aids 


Practice permits actual ex- 


large number cases flowing through 
the Center permits observation sci- 
controlled 


Lip reading 


entifically 
hearing aid comparison. 
and auditory training will serve 
supplements either the field the 
deaf the hard hearing. Theory 
and practice will offered stu- 
dents, executive secretaries, and audi- 
servation will consist case-finding, 
medical and educational follow-up, 
audiometric testing and the physics 
speech and hearing. 

Editor’s Note: 
issue. 
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AND NOTES 


Teachers the deaf will have 
opportunity study ways and means 
presenting content materials such 
arithmetic, geography, and history 
deaf children. Advanced Speech for 
the Deaf will give supervisors op- 
portunity for observing methods 
improving the establishec 
deaf children. 

For details write Warren 
Gardner, Garfield House, 11206 Eu- 
clid Avenue, Cleveland Ohio. 


speech 


Wayne University 


The summer offering 
cial Education the College Edu- 
University, Detroit, 
emphasize 


cation, Wayne 
courses the fields the slow learn- 
ing, orthopaedic, the deaf and hard 
hearing, and the partially sighted, 
well general courses special edu- 
cation and the related fields psy- 
chology, sociology, ete. 

Special courses taught instructors 
will include: Language Development 
for the Deaf, Miss Enfield Joiner: Care 
and Education Crippled Children, 
Mrs. Doris Klaussen, Principal, Ann 
Kellogg School, Battle Mich- 
igan; Special Lectures, Miss Jane 
Shover, National Society for Crippled 
Children; and Psychopathology and 
Education the Brain Injured Chil- 
dren, Dr. Alfred Strauss and Miss 
Laura Lehtinen, Cove School, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 

Regular staff members the De- 
partment Special Education the 
University and the Detroit Public 
Schools will offer regularly scheduled 


These announcements arrived too late included the March 
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courses. Detailed information may 
secured writing John Tenny, 
General Adviser, Special Education, 


College Education, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit Michigan. 
University Iowa 

The 1948 summer session the 

State University Iowa will open 

Wednesday, June and will run 

through Wednesday, August The 


Speech, 
gology departments will cooperate 


Psychology 


offering four weeks’ intensive course 
Audiometry and the fitting hear- 
ing aids which will begin Monday, 
June 21, and will run through Satur- 
day, July Six hours per day will 
spent lectures and laboratory 
sessions during the four-week period. 
The student will earn hours credit 
toward either B.A. graduate 
degree. 

addition the intensive course, 
four week-end conference sessions will 
featured with the following guest 
Dr. Robert West, Professor 
Speech Pathology, University 
Wisconsin; Dr. Helmer Myklebust, 
Director, the Child Study Laboratory, 
New Jersey School for the Deaf; Dr. 
Halowell Davis, Director Research, 


lectures: 


Central Institute for the Deaf; and 
Miss Eva Thompson, Hearing and 
Speech Clinic, Philadelphia Naval Hos- 
pital. 


During the eight weeks’ session, the 
regular courses speech pathology 
and hearing conservation will of- 
fered and, addition, new course 
Problems Hearing Conservation 
will added for graduate students. 
This course will under the direction 
Scott Reger. The laboratory 
facilities the Otolaryngology De- 
partment University Hospital will 
utilized. 

The Speech Clinic will offer full time, 
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intensive corrective training ap- 
proximately eighty speech defectives 
all kinds. Forty school children 
will The 


remainder will live private homes. 


housed dormitories. 
They will all receive speech correc- 
tive training groups and individual- 
and will participate recreation 
program. Spencer Brown, M.D., 
Ph.D., charge the Summer 
Clinic. Applications the 1948 
Clinic have been closed. 


for 


Ohio State University 


The third annual workshop spe- 
cial education will held the Ohio 
State University June through 
July 1948. This workshop spon- 
sored by: The Bureau Special 
and Adult Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; The Department Speech, 
Ohio State University; Division 
Special Education, Ohio Department 
Education; Division Mental Hy- 
giene, Ohio Public 
Welfare. 


The program organized serve 


Department 


teachers exceptional children, teach- 
ers elementary, intermediate, and 
grades, child 
administrators, 


secondary 
cialists, school 


visors, teachers concerned with read- 


super- 


ing problems, and representatives 
state institutions. The workshop will 
consist lectures, panels, and demon- 
strations general interest the en- 
tire group the mornings, and special 
interest study groups the 
noons. exhibit books, materials, 
and crafts projects also planned. 

The registration fee will $8.00 
except for students enrolled for the 
summer. course credit given for 
workshop attendance. 

course for teachers sight-saving 
classes will held the first term 
the summer quarter from June 


July 28. There will demonstra- 
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tion class, methods course, clinics and 
lectures leading ophthamologist. 
The workshop will full-time pro- 
gram and 6-8 credit hours may 
earned. 

addition the above, the fol- 
lowing courses will taught staff 
members the Bureau Special 
Education: 
Diagnosis and Treatment (clinical use 
materials diagnosis special 
disabilities and difficulties school 
work) (2) Principles Teaching the 
Mentally Retarded Child (Methods 
Course and demonstration class) 
(3) Principles and Methods Teach- 
ing Behavior Problem Children. (4) 
Seminar Special Education 


JOINT CONFERENCE 

The Fifth Joint Conference the 
New York State Association for Child- 
hood Education and the New York 
State Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion, sponsored the New York 
Council for early childhood Education, 
will held Utica, New York, April 
30-May 1948. 


ST. LOUIS BRANCH 

The Monthly Dinner Study Club 
the St. Louis Branch the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren has very interesting 
meetings this winter. 

The subjects chosen for study were 
epileptic, encephalitic, and mongolian 
children. The first three meetings 
were given the history, causes, 
treatment and employment the 
epileptic. James Lee O’Leary, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor Cytology 
Washington University was 
speaker the January meeting. Dr. 
O’Leary answered questions concern- 
ing epilepsy, which were prepared 
the audience. The American Epilep- 
tic League and its fine work was dis- 
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cussed the club and Dr. 
O’Leary. 

Encephalitic and mongolian children 
and their problems will studied 
during the remaining meetings. 

The open meetings for members 
the St. Louis Branch and their friends 
who are interested the handicapped 
child was held February the 
Elias Michael School for Crippled 
Children. George Saslow, 
Neurophychiatrist Washington Uni- 
versity, spoke stabilizing the emo- 
tion the handicapped child. 


PORTLAND, MAINE, CHAPTER 

The Greater Portland Chapter 
the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children recently held its final 
meeting the year the Eastland 
Hotel Portland, Maine. The presi- 
dent, Esther Lipton, gave address 
the dinner meeting 
the following excerpts have been tak- 
en: 

“From one solitary Maine member 
the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children October, 1945, 
the Council now claims two official 
Maine Chapters,—one Portland and 
the other Bangor. With total 
approximately sixty members, Maine 
now entitled send six delegates 
the International Convention 
held Des Moines, Iowa, April. 

“Our Greater Portland Chapter, the 
first the state, was organized 
March 25, 1947. Its membership 
composed teachers, physicians, so- 
cial workers, psychologists, and other 
professional people, all interested 
the welfare children, but especial- 
those who have greater less 
physical, mental, emotional de- 
velopment than others the same 
age group. 

“We must keep mind the ob- 
jectives our Council and must work 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


HORACE RACKHAM SCHOOL SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses all phases special education; 
degree course occupational therapy and speech reading courses for adult deafened. 


Methods courses all fields; special classes for observation and practice teaching. 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 


Representative Courses Offered During Summer, 1948 


Essentials Language Development 
and Reading for the Deaf 


Advanced Problems Speech for the 
Deaf 

Teaching School Subjects the Deaf 

Teaching Speech the Deaf 

Speech Reading for Children 


Hearing Aids and Their Use 


dren 
Reconstruction Crippled 


Children 
Orthopedics for 
Children 


Teachers Crippled 


FEATURING: 


Sponsored 


Education and Treatment Cerebral Palsied Children. 


Methods Teaching Slow-Learning Chil- 
dren 

Education and Social Control Mentally 
Retarded Children 

Education the Blind 

Mental Deficiency 

Mental Hygiene 

Speech Correction 

Education Exceptional Children 

Mental Hygiene Childhood and Ado- 
lescence 

Specialized Techniques and Practice 
Their Application the Teaching 
Exceptional Children 

Seminar Special Education 

Measurement and Diagnosis 
Education 


Special 


Sem. Hr. 


cooperation with the National Society Crippled Children and the 


Michigan Society. Includes lectures and demonstrations staff members the 
National Society and demonstration clinic Dr. Meyer Perlstein, Chicago, 
Medical Consultant for the National Society. 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY ADDITIONAL 


COURSES OFFERED FOR 


ALL TYPES 


TEACHERS. 


Master’s degree program offers the combined facilities Michigan State Normal 


College and University Michigan. 


For summer school catalog please write to: 


FRANCIS LORD, Director Special Education 


Paid advertisement 
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toward their achievement. must 
develop high standards practice 
all phases work with exceptional 
children. The teachers colleges are 
logical centers toward which must 
look for assistance accomplishing 
that goal. must strive for bet- 
ter understanding all problems re- 
lating exceptional children. 

“Maine has good state law re- 
handicapped children. There 
provision the state level, however, 
for the classroom education the 
mentally emotionally handicapped 
child. work State Director 
Special Education for Physically 
Handicapped Children, have yet 
meet teacher superintendent 
schools who has not expressed con- 
cern about the latter groups. not 
comforting told repeatedly 
that there are seven eight hundred 
children the waiting list for the 
State School for the Feeble-minded 

nor does solve any problem for 
those children their parents.” 

The president’s address 
lowed election officers. 
Chairmen the following standing 
committees were also appointed: Pro- 
gram, public relations, research, and 
membership. 

committee was appointed in- 
vestigate the possibility sending 
delegate from the Portland chapter 
the International Convention 
held April. (Esther Lipton, Re- 
porter.) 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 

Varying from previous practices 
presenting specialists discuss some 
particular phase training the ex- 
ceptional child, the 1947-48 program 
the Chicago Chapter has been 
each its three hundred and twenty- 
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five members who represent various 
fields special education. 

Dr. Grace Munson, Assistant Super- 
intendent Schools charge 
Special Classes, gave review 
Legislative Action Behalf Spe- 
cial Education; The Detection the 
Causes and the Correction Reading 
Disabilities Children and Adults 
was discussed Mrs. Margaret 
man, Psychologist, Dyslexia Institute; 
Mrs. Harriet Moore, Department 
Psychology, University Chicago 
Clinic, talked the Implications 
Infantile Behavior; high points Spe- 
cial Education Illinois were given 
Miss Martha Black, Assistant Di- 
rector Special Education Illinois; 
Visual Education, illustrated lec- 
ture, was presented Colonel Bench, 
Visual Education Department, Chicago 
Public Schools; and Mrs. Lut- 
ton, Public Health Chairman, 
cussed Work that Illinois Club Wo- 
men Are Doing for Exceptional Chil- 
dren. 

Following the election officers 
April, the annual tea and style show 
will held May which time 
large attendance chapter members 
and their friends expected greet 
our guest honor, General Super- 
intendent Schools, Harold Hunt. 
ScarsoroucH, Chapter 
Correspondent.) 


TEACHER TRAINING STUDY 

The United States Office Educa- 
tion, cooperation with the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Dis- 
abled Adults, has undertaken Na- 
tional study for 
the preparation teachers excep- 
tional children. Information regard- 
ing training opportunities will col- 
lected during the month April. 

The United States has been divided 
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into six regions, with college repre- 
sentative each region participating 
this survey. These committee rep- 
resentatives are: Dr. Leo Cain, 
Director, Special Education, San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco, 
California; Dr. William Feather- 
Acting Head, Dept. Educa- 
tion the Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York; Joyal, Dean, 
College Education, University 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; Dr. 
Francis Lord, Director Special 
Education, Horace Rackham School 
Special Education, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan; 
Miss Margaret Neuber, Professor 
Education, School Education, Penn- 
sylvania State College, Pennsylvania; 
Dr. Wilda Rosebrook, Psychologist, 


stone, 


Bureau Special and Adult Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Dr. Charles Strother, 


Professor 


Ohio; 


constructed experts 
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with 
when you choose materials from 

elementary-school program 

efficient teaching 


efficient learning 


efficient curriculum 
administration 


Street, Chicago Minois 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Clinical Psychology, School Medi- 
cine, University Washington, Seat- 
tle, Washington; Dr. William Wolfe, 
Division Teacher Training, Univer- 
sity North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 

The survey being directed Dr. 
Elise Martens, Chief, Exceptional 
Children and Youth, Office 
Education, Washington, and 
Philip Rettig, Director, Research 
and Legislative Services, National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Chicago, Illinois. Consultants 
for the committee include: Dr. John 
Lee, Dean, Graduate School, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan, and 
Counsellor Special Education, Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, and Jayne Shover, Di- 
rector, Cerebral Palsy Division and 
Special Education Consultant, National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Chicago, Illinois. 


BASIC READERS 
READING FOR INDEPENDENCE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH AND PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION AND NEWS 


CHRISTINE INGRAM 


PREVENTION AND CONTROL 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

you recall that November 
1946 National Conference Pre- 
vention and Control Juvenile De- 
was held Washington, 
the call the Attorney Gen- 
eral the United States? Its general 
purpose was study and make recom- 
mendations for immediate action 
every state and community for the 
solution juvenile delinquency prob- 
lems. Its first recommendation was 
use the National Conference sug- 
gested pattern for state community 
conferences. This recommendation 
was founded the principle that the 
prevention and control juvenile de- 
linquency, effective, must 
pursued primarily the states and 
communities where daily contacts are 
maintained with the children them- 
selves. President Truman has issued 
proclamation which urges that 
state and community conferences 
the prevention and control juvenile 
delinquency called wherever pos- 
sible during the month April 1948. 
copy the proclamation and 
handbook entitled “First Steps 
Organizing State Local Conferences 
Prevention and Control Juve- 
nile Delinquency” may 
writing to: The Contributing Com- 
mittee the National Conference 
Prevention and Control Juvenile 
Delinquency, Washington 25, 


HAVE YOU READ 
The February 1948 Special Issue 
School Life bears evidence alert- 
ness the responsibility educators 
our democracy. Entitled “Zeal for 
American Democracy,” it’s 
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should “must” for every adminis- 
trator and teacher. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 

Have you read the Report the 
President’s Committee Civil 
Rights, entitled, “To Secure These 
Rights?” has been said that 
intendents and principals should use 
the basis for discussion faculty 
conferences and meetings parent- 
associations. 
junior high schools, senior high schools 
and colleges should present the sub- 
stance this report their pupils, 
not only this term, but succeeding 
terms. The study this report should 
engender every teacher zeal and 
enthusiasm for the advancement and 
protection the civil rights all our 
citizens which should habitually infuse 
and inspire all their teaching.” Part 


the government’s responsibility 
taking the lead safeguarding the 
civil rights all Americans. 


NEW GOALS HIGHER EDUCATION 

The 
Higher Education comprised 
civic and educational leaders has re- 
leased its first report entitled, 
lishing The Goals.” This the be- 
issued under the general title, 
Education for American Democracy.” 
The immediate goals stated for higher 
education are “to bring all the 
people the Nation: education for 
every phase living; education di- 
rectly and explicitly for international 
education and cooperation; education 
for the application creative imagin- 
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ation and trained intelligence the 
solution social problems and the 
administration public affairs.” The 
report proposes that college enroll- 
ments doubled 1960 and that 
sional schools should 
threefold the next decade. 


“American colleges and universities 
must envision much larger role for 
higher education the national life,” 
says the report. “They can longer 
consider themselves merely the instru- 
ment for producing intellectual 
elite; they must become the means 
which every citizen, youth and adult, 
enabled and encouraged carry 
his education, and informal, 
far his native capacities permit.” 

Among other things, the report 
stresses the urgent demand for new 
personnel elementary high 
teaching and asks immediate 
increase the capacity medical 
and dental schools well active 
recruitment nursing students. Seri- 
ous shortages, notably pharmacy 
and engineering, were also noted. 


EXCHANGE STUDENTS-TEACHERS 
ABROAD 

The N.E.A. News Flash says “Public 
Law 402, 80th Congress, signed the 
President January 27, 1948, authorizes 
the Secretary State ‘to provide for 
interchanges reciprocal basis be- 
tween the United States and other 
countries students, trainees, teach- 
ers, guest instructors, professors, and 
leaders fields specialized knowl- 
edge skill.’ This act will, the 
judgment many persons, take its 
place among the all-time great, far- 
reaching accomplishments the Con- 
gress pointing toward international un- 
derstanding and good will among the 
nations the world. administer 
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this program the Secretary author- 
ized set United States Advisory 
Commission Educational Exchange, 
composed five members not 
more than three whom shall come 
from any one political party.” 


THE ALERT! 

Your chapter has received informa- 
tion from our president, Mr. Harley 
Wooden concerning Res. 176 
and Res. 303 introduced respec- 
tively into Senate and House Janu- 
ary 1948; resolutions designed ef- 
fect and create organization within the 
Department Labor carry out 
substantial program for the employ- 
sons obtaining and maintaining co- 
operation from all public and private 
groups the These resolutions 
calling for personnel and funds have 
far-reaching implications control. 
Why such step proposed without 
apparent recognition the function 
the existing services for the handi- 
capped located the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency? the Federal Security 
Agency are found the Office Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, The Office 
Education, The Public Health 
Service, and The Children’s Bureau 
(services for crippled children), all 
serving the handicapped some 
capacity. What the Federal Office 
Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
State Offices Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, for example, having 1947 the 
greatest one-year record their his- 
tory? 

Why not strengthen these agencies 
and better services the existing 
channels that have proven 
worth? These resolutions will not 
passed our legislators are informed 
the situation. Has your chapter 
acted? 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


Reviews 
ALFRED THEA 


PSYCHOPATHOLOGY AND EDU- 
CATION 
JURED CHILD. Strauss and 
Laura Lehtinen. Grune Stratton 
Co., New York, 1947. 206 pp., $5.00. 


Strauss, Lehtinen and 
workers, chief among them Heinz 
Werner, have been investigating 
the Wayne County Training School 
over period nearly fifteen years, 
the problem differential diagnosis 
brain-injured children. Based upon 
their research, the authors have ex- 
perimented with specialized educa- 
tional techniques for the brain-injured 
child. The results this research, and 
that earlier undertaken Strauss 
Spain, constitute very significant 
contribution psychological and edu- 
cational sciences these are con- 
cerned with neurologically and men- 
tally handicapped children. The ap- 
pearance the present volume brings 
together the majority the research 
brain-injured children which here- 
tofore has been scattered throughout 
the professional literature. 

This book presented the 
authors under two major divisions. 
The first part, for which Strauss ap- 
parently solely responsible, deals 
with review problems pertaining 
dren, discussion the anatomy 
the brain together with its function, 
and well developed discussion 
injured child terms perception 
disorders, thinking disorders 
havior disorders. brief chapter, 
which might well have been expanded 


into major treatment important 
subject, deals with basic differences 
between the brain-injured exogen- 
ous child and endogenous children. 

The second major portion the 
book, the responsibility Miss Leh- 
tinen, concerns itself with basic prin- 
children. well written, clear, 
understandable, and presents educa- 
tional techniques definitely based upon 
previously discussed research findings. 

Psychopathology and Education 
the Brain-Injured Child, will undoubt- 
edly cautiously received many 
research workers. Outright opposi- 
tion may voiced others the 
point view which expressed 
the authors. The book, nevertheless, 
among the very important recent 
contributions professional literature 
the field neurology, special edu- 
cation and mental deficiency. The 
volume should much stimulate 
further research and create more 
understanding attitude the part 
educators toward 
dren. 
Syracuse University.) 


HEARING AND DEAFNESS, 
Guide for Layman, edited Hal- 
lowell Davis, D., Murray Hill 
Books, Inc., New York. 1947, 496 
pp., $5.00. 


This book was written provide 
practical answers questions con- 
cerning hearing and deafness. The 
material essentially survey pres- 
ent knowledge the various medical, 
educational and rehabilitational fields 
centering around hearing “audi- 
Technical terms are defined 
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carefully, and, the whole, the book 
may considered suitable both for 
the layman with personal interest 
problems hearing and for the col- 
lege classroom. 

Each the authors 
field specialization within the broad- 
area hearing problems. There- 
fore, each chapter offers expertly 
selected information written clear 
and concise fashion. The presentation 
slightly more technical respect 
adjustment the adult deafened than 
the other chapters. makes avail- 
able source materials and methods de- 
veloped during World War part 
the research and rehabilitation pro- 
grams. This information will 
special interest educators and medi- 
with hear- 
ing tests and selection hearing aids. 
Major topics included are: 


represents 


concerned 


The physics and psychology 


hearing, and the anatomy and 
physiology the ear. Slightly 
technical treatment but well 


illustrated for the layman and the 
beginning student. 

Medical aspects deafness and 
the surgical treatment hear- 
ing loss. Concerned with 
servation hearing and medical 
restoration. Simplified presenta- 
tion material heretofore avail- 
able only specialists hear- 


con- 


ing. 

Testing hearing, and selection and 
maintenance 
Practical information for 


THEY CAN HEAR 


FAR 


cators and wearers hearing 
aids, including both simple and 
detailed tests used select- 
ing aids. Also contains sim- 
plified troubleshooting guide for 
home servicing aids. 

Speech reading, auditory training 
and conservation speech. 
survey basic information espe- 
cially valuable for hard hear- 
ing individuals and their relatives. 

Military aural rehabilitation. De- 
scription organization and re- 
search Army and Navy World 
War programs. 

Education hard hearing and 

deaf children. Contains brief 

historic survey and discussion 
oral method. 

Psychology the hard hear- 

ing and deafened adult, employ- 

ment for the hard hearing, and 
vocational guidance for the deaf. 

Practical suggestions for the hard 

hearing and deaf, their rela- 

tives and their employers. 


survey fundamental informa- 
tion designed satisfy the interests 
wide audience lay readers, this 
book fulfills unique purpose. The 
testing materials and descriptions 
World War rehabilitation programs 
also may serve the more specialized 
interests those professional readers 
who have not had access this in- 
publications. (Harriet GREEN, As- 
sistant Professor Special Education, 
Michigan State Normal College. Yp- 
silanti, Michigan.) 


THEY CAN SEE! 


Most people who have hearing loss loath admit anyone, including them- 
selves. Help these people overcome their resistance acknowledging their hearing 


impairment. 


ing hear through lip reading, and new improved hearing aids. 
today, not tomorrow—American Hearing Society, 


something about their hearing 
Washington, 
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Tell them the vast improvements this field; medicine, train- 


Get them 
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Some Highlights 

(Continued from page 206) 
operation and maintenance board- 
ing schools, special classes day 
schools, and other facilities for the 
education cerebral palsied children 
and youth. 

West Virginia—West Virginia 
amended its laws reduce the 
minimum compulsory school attend- 
ance age from for mentally nor- 
mal deaf and blind children. 

LEGISLATIVE TRENDS 

The legislation enacted this year 
thus again points the increasingly 
common recognition the educational 
needs all exceptional children, and 
the essential elements State-wide 
program for them are apparent most 
the statutes enacted. The need for 
early education certain handicapped 
children under years age recog- 
nized. Young people secondary 
school age are likewise included 
the program. The requirements 
special instruction for 
dren home and the hospital, 
well the classroom, are met. The 
need transportation and boarding 
facilities indicated. The importance 
securing adequately prepared teach- 
ers given attention. And the super- 
vision the entire program the 
State Board Education and its desig- 
nated officials emphasized. one 
one the States are reaching out 
provide education that truly uni- 
versal, with appropriate adjustments 
make applicable all children, 
regardless their physical mental 
condition. 

Does Special Education 
(Continued from page 213) 
subnormal children, 
significant changes will probably 
found occasional instances. Over 
one fourth the cases represented 
variations beyond the in- 
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terval retest—original test scores, 
but there seems reason 
believe that well planned special 
education program will result up- 
ward variations. The data would 
seem indicate that variations will 
found equally distributed above and 
below the mid-interval static per- 
formance. 

The case histories some chil- 
dren whose I.Q. variations were sig- 
nificantly great indicate that the 
changes may functions uncon- 
trolled factors the social environ- 
ment. This should point the need 
for proper interpretation not only 
I.Q. changes but also test results. 
Special class assignment should de- 
pend upon more complete under- 
standing and diagnosis the pupil 
than that offered single Binet 
score. instances which significant 
I.Q. decreases from previous scores 
are observed, extremely important 
take into account number 
measurements—perhaps more than one 
low I.Q. should obtained before 
assignment determined. This cau- 
tion should also apply the consider- 
ation children registering the 
so-called “borderline” I.Q. brackets 
their original test. 

The data also might 
terpreted implying need for further 
explorations the relative difficulty 
items the various age levels 
the Binet scale. There seems 
some indication that the Q.’s sub- 
normal and borderline children ex- 
amined originally before the age 
tend decrease, while those given 
their initial tests after that age tend 
register slight gains. Whether this 
the result the inclusion in- 
creasing number verbal tests the 
middle age groups attitudinal 
factors growing out continued frus- 
trating influences might subject 
for continued investigation. 
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WAYNE 
UNIVERSITY 


Detroit Michigan 


THE DEPARTMENT 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


the 


COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


Announces 


REGULAR SUMMER SESSION JUNE AUG. 


Professional Courses Special Education 


Survey the Education Exceptional Children—Methods Teaching Lip Reading 
Problems Organization, Administration Supervision Special Schools Classes 
Problems Methods Teaching Slow Learning Children 
Organization Administration Classes for Slow Learning Children 
Language Development Training for Deaf Children—Seminar Speech Pathology 
Tactile Development Speech for the Deaf—Speech Improvement the Classroom 
Acoustic Training for Children with Defective Hearing—Mental Testing 
Pathology the Organs Hearing Speech—Child Adolescent Psychology 
Therapeutic Care Crippled Children—Care Education Crippled Children 
Psychopathology Education Brain Injured Children—Mental Hygiene 
The Role the Teacher Guidance 


300 OTHER COURSES THE VARIOUS COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS THE 
UNIVERSITY 


FACULTY—In addition to the regular faculty from the University and the Department of Special 
Education of the Detroit City Schools will be the following: MRS. DORIS KLAUSSEN, Principal, 
Anne J. Kellogg School, Battle Creek; MISS ENFIELD JOINER, formerly Director of Teacher 
Training, St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, University of Buffalo; DR. ALFRED E. STRAUSS and 
LAURA LEHTINEN, Cove School, Racine, Wisconsin; MISS JANE SHOVER, National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults will be on campus the week of August 2. 


SENIOR COLLEGE AND GRADUATE CREDIT 


For Further Information, Announcement and Catalog 
Write JOHN TENNY, General Adviser 
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pose. Judy Toys proper 
progress for youngsters. Colorful 
and entertaining, Judy toys appeal 
instantly all children, entice them 
Judy Puzzles learn while they play. Educa- 
) . . . 
Judy Juniors 
play time teach, encourage chil- 
Judy’s Match- ettes dren solve elementary problems 
Judy’s Alphabets them for progression 
into reading and language devel- 
Judy’s Manuscript Letters 
opment. 
Judy’s Farms 
Write for Complete Information 
THE JUDY COMPANY 
107 THIRD AVENUE NORTH 
MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 
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